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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Defixionum Tabellae quotquot innotuerunt tarn in graecis Orientis 
quam in totius Occidentis Partibus practer atticas in Corpore 
Inscriptionum Atticorum editas. By Auguste Audollent. 
(Paris: Albert Fontemoing. 1904. Pp. cxxviii, 568.) 
This is a dissertation, which, in combination with the author's 
Carthage romaine, 146 av. J. C.-608 ap. J. C. (Paris, 1901), has won 
for him the doctorate " with very honorable mention " from the Uni- 
versity of Paris. As the epigraphic defixiones of Attica, so far as then 
known, had already been published by R. Wiinsch, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, III., App. (1897), Audollent devoted himself to the collec- 
tion and editing of all the rest which have been found in the Greco- 
Roman world. Though many of these inscriptions had been printed 
and discussed in periodicals, not a few were inaccessible to the public, 
some buried in museums and others recently discovered. The works 
of Wiinsch and Audollent together form an exhaustive collection of 
the known material on the subject. Audollent has arranged his in- 
scriptions according to provinces and cities, and for each locality has 
made logical and convenient groupings. The general subject is treated 
thoroughly in the introduction (128 pp.), and a brief commentary ac- 
companies the text. The detailed indexes will give the user of the 
volume complete control of the material either for the study of the 
subject-matter or for linguistic purposes. 

In defining defixio the author distinguishes it carefully from devotio, 
thus correcting an error into which many scholars have fallen. De- 
votio, he says, is open, often public; it may be prompted by love of 
country or of glory; and it is recognized by the state as a religious act: 
whereas the defixio is secret, always prompted by hatred or fear, a 
superstition requiring the aid of some magician or witch. Doubtless 
he is right in distinguishing the two words, though they may occa- 
sionally overlap. It was believed, he explains summarily, that by means 
of the defixio quemdam sibi inimicum necessitate fixum et immotum 
tenere deosque certis simul formulis obligare ut in eundem saevire 
cogerentur (p. xxxii) — two marks which can be found in no other 
form of imprecation. 

Perhaps the best English equivalent is "magical curse." The ety- 
mology of the word, from defigere, to fasten especially by piercing, sug- 
gests that the charmer used the formula as a nail or needle for trans- 
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fixing his victim, to kill him, or torture him with pain or sickness till 
he was ready to yield to the will of the doer (cf. Kuhnert in Pauly- 
Wissowa, IV. 2373, et seqq.). The prayer, which is the essential fea- 
ture, is secretly addressed to some god or demon, requesting him to 
inflict the desired misfortune upon the named enemy or rival. 

The author has drawn some interesting conclusions as to its pur- 
pose in different localities. Only where Greek was spoken did litigants 
apply it extensively to their adversaries ; the defixio of thieves was 
practically limited to Britain and Spain ; in Rome, Carthage, and Hadru- 
metum only did rival charioteers have recourse to it for overcoming 
their opponents in the races of the circus; whereas lovers indulged in 
it equally everywhere. These are the four principal uses to which it 
was put. Localities show as great differences with respect to the 
deities invoked and the formulae of incantation. 

In the performance of his laborious task the author has shown him- 
self a thorough scholar; in fact it has now become possible on the basis 
of his work, together with that of Wunsch, to make a satisfactory study 
of this interesting class of superstitions. 

George Willis Botsford. 

The Valerian Persecution; a Study of the Relations between Church 
and State in t)ie Third Century A. D. By the Reverend Patrick 
J. Healy, D.D., of the Catholic University of America. (Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1905. Pp. xv, 285.) 
The persecution under Valerian, an interesting topic which has 
not hitherto been treated by itself in English, occupies only about 
half the space in the book before us, which is in fact a study of the rela- 
tions between State and Church during a period of two centuries, from 
Nero to the edict of toleration issued by Gallienus. It will naturally 
be grouped with Mason's Persecution of Diocletian and Gregg's Decian 
Persecution, but its scope is somewhat broader than theirs. On the 
other hand, it is narrower than that of W. M. Ramsay's Church in the 
Roman Empire before A. D. 170, or of Hardy's Christianity and the 
Roman Government. Much of the author's material was of necessity 
utilized by the late Dr. Benson in his book on Cyprian, to which fre- 
quent reference is made. Dr. Healy has studied his sources, and cites 
freely from the best recent writers, Aube, Allard, Boissier, Neumann, 
Mommsen, and Harnack, not neglecting the important archaeological 
works of De Rossi and of Northcote and Brownlow. Great freedom 
is employed in the use of the ancient martyr-acts, which are drawn upon 
to fill out the details of the picture, although at the cost of critical ac- 
curacy, as the author himself recognizes, for these Acta abound in 
legendary embellishments. Hesitation between the author's desire to 
save as much as possible of the traditions of the Acta and his effort 
to be true to the canons of historical criticism sometimes leaves the 
reader in a state of doubt what to believe (pp. 209. 231, 246 note). 



